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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


GRATITUDE. 
A TALE. 
[conciuDeED. } 

But to return to Henry :—When he left the cave, 
he called for Colonel and Major Douglas, and with 
them returned home. By their united persuasions 
they so far overcame the wavering prejudices of 
Major Hubert as to obtain a tacit consent for his son 
to join the American army. ‘This being settled, He.. 
ry went to the place of meeting, where he waited 
some time, wondering what could detain her, when 
his eye fell on the note Ellen had sent there. He 
took it up and read these words : 

‘* An unforeseen incident prevents me from seeing 
you to-night ; I will meet you, if possible, before you 
depart : if not—farewell: May God forever bless 


in E. D.” 


Disappointed and perplexed, he returned home, 
unable to account for conduct so strange and unex- 
pected. 

At day-break the horses were at the door; and 
Colonel and Major Dou accompanied by Henry, 
mounted them, amidst th®acclamations, prayers and 
benedictions of their assembled families. As they 
turned a corner in the road, Henry stole one last 
look to the casement of Ellen, from whence was sus- 

pended a white banner, with this inscription : 
** Glory is the meed of valor.” 

The soldiers paid an involuntary tribute to this 
mémiento of female patriotism ; and Henry felt the 
approving smile of Ellen was a dearer reward even 
than glory. Ellen turned from the casement when 
her straining eyes had caught a last glimpse of the 
departed heroes. - 


“ Great God, (she exclaimed,) protect them, and 
make and efficient defenders of their 
“country ; and them, O, God, strength to con- 


quer or die, as thy holy will may be,” 


ances of her country called so loud for succor, Most 
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She had a high-born, enthusiastic soul ; and 
would rather have seen those she loved, die in| 
fence of their country, than possessed of the hi 
honors and emoluments, at the expence of liberty. 
Yet, notwithstanding these high affections of the 
soul, she could not drive away that sickness of the 
heart, that unexplained feeling of vacant sorrow, 


that ever follows a separation from friends. 
It was not for Ellen to remain idle when the griev- 


of the men had left their families to provide for them- 
selves. These were generally too poor to afford their 
children the means of education. For the instruo- 
tion of these, Ellen had opened a day school at her 
futher’s house. They were taughtto read and write, 
to make and mend their own clothes, and some of 
the most forward made considerable progress in 
grammar and geography. All the reward she re- 
quired was a strict attention to their studies. Her 
school consisted of twenty little girls, none of whom 
exceeded the age of twelve years. These, every 
Sabbath, in their Sunday frocks, called at the hall to 
accompany tiicir preceptress to meeting. ‘The one 
who had obtained the medal, the week previous, 
walked arm in arm with Ellen, and was seated in the 
pew with her; while the others, with their smiling 
red cheeks, seated themselves in the gallery. She 
had commenced her school about a year previous to 
the departure of Henry, and she now redoubled her 
exertions, and confined herself more closely than ever 
to its duties. Her parents were fearful that her close 
confinement would injure her health, and tried to pre- 
vail on her to mingle more with the world. To these 
arguments she would answer— 

** Is it for me to join in scenes of merriment, when 
my dearest friends are exposed to the most cruel 
dangers in my defence ? And shall I deprive these 
innocents of those advantages God has given me, 
when their fathers have left them, unprotected and 
poor, to defend their bleeding country? No—nev- 
er. It is but little I can do, and that little God will 
give me strength to perform. At the close of every 
day I kneel with them and teach them to pray God 
to bless our suffering country and restore our absent 
friends. And if the prayers of innocenee are accep- 
ted of heaven, surely they must be heard.” 

Thus would she answer all their objections ; and 
her parents mentally blessed God for the gift of such 
a daughter. It was not from disrelish or neglect 
that Ellen became a voluntary exile from the haunts 
of pleasure, for none joined the dance with more an- 
imated delight ; and wherever she moved, a crowd 
of admirers followed.. She had received repeated 
invitations to visit friends in Boston and New-York. 
These she politely declined, from a spirit of pbilan- 
thropy, which could not put on the garments of re- 
joicing, when thousands were éxposed to death, in 
the field of warfare. Her acts, of benevolence were 





not confined within the limits of her school. During 
the hours of intermission, she took the rounds of | 


the village, followed by her little cherub train of 
scholars, spreading joy and gladness wherever she 
came. Were any sick, she always had some littlc 
dainty which she administered with such swectness 
that even stern distress released his rigid grasp, and 
stood aloof to admire the angelic kindness by which 
he was subdued. Her scholars considered her scarce- 
ly less than angel ; and in all her walks she heard 
the cries of “‘ Mammy, this is the sweet Miss Ellen, 


.that gave me my little book ;” or “ this is the dear 


gcod Miss Ellen, that taught me to say the Lord’s 
Prayer.” These were grateful offerings to a heart’ 
warm and tendcr as her’s ; and she remarked, with 

delight, their rapid advancement in their different 

studies. In fuct, she was the soul of the ncighbor- 
hood. There was not a funcral, but Ellen mingled 

with the mourners’ tears, drops of pure philanthropy; 

and, at every wedding, they augured ill success, if 
Ellen was not bride’s maid. The children loved her 
as innocence loves its image. The middle aged be- 

lieved her sent from heaven to alleviate their sor- 
rows ; and even the hoary head of infirmity bent 

with a blessing as she passed. And we now leave 

her to the performance of her self-imposed duties, 

and return to Henry. 

Iie had entered the army, as a volunteer, under 
Gencral Greene, who was on the way to take the 
command of the southern army. Colonel Douglas 
was one of his most faithful allies, and had engaged 
to meet him, with Henry, at Baltimore. The hard- 
ships this gallant band endured are interwoven with 
our history ; and their distresses were augmented 
by the mutinous disposition of the soldiers. Henry’s 


| heart had bled for the miseries of his country ; nor 


could the mistaken fondness of his father eradicate 
from his heart the fire of patriotism ; and it now re- 
kindled into a flame of unsullied glory, when there 
were none to check its growth. Many were the hard 
conflicts that told the story of his valor ; and these, 
through the medium of the public papers, were grate- 
ful offerings to the heart of Ellen. By his bravery 
and address he gained the esteem of his fellow of- 
ficers ; and, for his generosity, that of the soldiers. 
His father’s ample fortune, and liberal supplies, ena- 
bled him to relieve many of their distresses ; and his 
generous nature ever prompted him to deeds of mer- 
cy, General Greene had such confidence in his skill 
that he entrusted him with the most dangerous and 
difficult stations. During the march from the hills 
of Santee to the lower country, the battalion Henry 
commanded was separated from the main army ; and 
on the third day they were intercepted by a party of 
the enemy, nearly twice their number. Both par- 
ties maintained the conflict with obstinate bravery ; 
and for some time it was doubtful on which side vic- 
tory would incline. Henry’s men caught his ardour, 
and “conquer or die” resounded through his ranks. 
The fall of one of the principal officers of the enemy 
gave the Americais a decided advantage.- One of 
the leaders througi the conflict aimed at the life of 

















with an eagerness that spcke more than national en- 
mity ; and just as Henry was giving orders for con- 
ducting a wounded officer from the field, he level- 
led a blow at him with his broad sword, but it only 
glanced over his cap and carried away his plume ; he 
then retreated a little aside from the main body; 


Hlenry advanced and charged him in the rear, and as/ t 


he did so a man sprang from behind a tree and shot 
him through the shoulder. He made a desperate 
effort to retain his seat, but in vain, and he fell.— 
The officer he had sought commanded him to yield. 

“ Thus perish all your vain hopes, (said he;) and 
learn, now too late, that Henry Hubert shall never 
be the husband of Ellen Douglas.” 

Paralyzed by this reference to the concealed se- 
cret of his heart, he did not regard the blow that 
threatened immediate death—when a dreadful voice 
called from behind, ‘* Stop, mad man,” and at the 
same time a ball entered the heart of the savage Der- 
mot, and he rolled to the earth. 

The enemy fled at the loss of their last officer, 
while the stranger rallied the flying troops of Henry, 
and pursued them, with shouts of triumph. In the 
mean time Henry was carried toa tent, where his 
wounds were dressed. They were pronounced bad, 
though, with care, not dangerous. After this he 
waited with impatience the return of his unknown 
deliverer ; but what was his surprise, when, in him, 
he recognized his valued friend—Mohaski. This 
unexpected meeting was too much for the weakened 
spirit of Henry, and he fell back, fainting, on his 
couch. He was soon restored ; and, with returning 
life, he grasped the hand of Mohaski, and enquired 
what had sent him there, over land and sea, in the 
very moment when he was needed. “Gratitude,” 
was the summary answer. In short, he had been dis- 
patched on an embassy to Charleston, and bis faith- 
ful heart would not permit him to leave the South, 
without seeking out his young benefactor. He had 
followed the army through swamps and morasses, but 
was unable to overtake it until the late action had 
delayed them so much that he gained a little emi- 
nence, where he had stood watching their motions. 
He observed the movements of Dermot, and readily 
guessed his motive, but prudently concealed himself, 
until the danger of Henry called him forth to his res- 
cue. 

“Great God, I thank thee for thy timely aid; I 
thank thee for the gift of this inestimable friend,” 
ejaculated Henry—and for some time he could say 
nothing more. He then enquired after his friends. 

* Ellen is well, (said Mohaski, anticipating his ea- 
ger enquiry ;) and your father and Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas.” 

He then gave an animated account of Ellen’s 
school ; and if any one could do her justice, it was 
Mobaski. Henry listened to his glowing description 
with delight, and begged him to spare nothing that 
gave him so much pleasure. But Mohaski discover 
ed his unusual excitement, together with his wound, 
had produced considerable fever, and he prudently 
withdrew to give him time to recover his spirits. On 
the following day Henry had a slight fever, but with 
the faithful attendance of the good Mohaski, in less 
than a fortnight he was able to resume his march.— 


Henry, dnd he now sought him through the ranks, | 





This highly valued friend mow took leave, and left, 


Henry to the toils and dangers of a soldier’s life. 

Our limits are not sufficient to recount the many 
instances of his valor, the many conquests in which 
he shone a bright and glorious actor, He was im- 
pelled to the field from asense of injured justice ; 
not from that vain thirst for glory that has slain its 
ds. Still, he was not unambitious to obtain 
le preferment ; and the return of peace found 
him elevated to a high and enviable station. His 
whole heart mingled with the scenes of rejoicing 
that followed this event. He soon obtained an hon- 
orable dismission, and, with Colonel and Major Doug- 
las, set sail for the shores of New-England. 

It was a fine evening in September, when our par- 
ty landed about three miles from their native village. 
They stopped at an Inn to enquire after their respec- 
tive families, and despatched a messenger to an- 
nounce their return; and, having obtained horses, 
they were soon in sight of their native hills. The 
brothers insisted, @n visiting Mohaski’s cave first ; 
Henry remonst against this strange proposal, 
but to no purpose ; and they accordingly took the 
path that led thither. 

There is something delightful in the recognition 
of objects connected with early and dear asssocia- 
tions. Never did this wild spot appear more lovely 
than now. The spirit of rest hovered round, and 
shed her balm over allthings. The air was calm and 
cloudless, and the moon shone in her fullest splendor; 
the rock seemed as a stately temple, erected by na- 
ture, to her God ; and the rude altars she had piled 
there were not without their votaries ; for the breeze 
of evening, as it passed, sweetly murmured out his 
praise ; and the wild notes of the Whippoorwill, and 
the hum of insects, joined the general concert ; and 
the lofty forest trees bowed their high heads, and 
waved their green branches, to nature’s long amen. 
With hearts subdued by gratitude, the sokiiers 
looked on the scenes of early childhood, and blessed 
the God of battles, that had given victory to our 
arms. 

As they drew near the rock, a strain of wild and 
simple music murmured through the air, and for 
some time they were doubtful whence it came, until 
a nearer view discovered a band of fairy beings, clad 
in white, and perched in the recesses of the rock, 
warbling forth 

“ The Soldier’s Return.” 

Each held in her hand a wreath of laurel, which, as 
the soldiers approached, they simultaneously gave to 
the night breeze, when they imniediately descended 
in a shower of well-earned glory to the heroes feet. 
Blessed with this deticate compliment, they gave 
many thanks to the little serenaders, and sprung in- 
to the cave, where they found an assemblage of all 
dear and valued. 

We draw a veil over this meeting, convinced of 
our inability to do it justice, The brothers had re- 
quested them to meet at the cave, intending to give 
Henry an agreeable surprise. 

Ellen beheld, with delight, the noble figure and 
fine countenance of Henry, who had expanded into 
manhood, surrounded by all that gives dignity and 
strength to the character. 

Public dinners and splendid parties were given 





from 
the day he arrived, she became his, forever and for 


aye. 

Her scholars, dressed in white frocks, with wreaths 
of flowers on their heads, conducted the bride to the 
church, where the venerable Mohaski waited. their 


arrival. He joined their hands with these words : 

“My children, continue the bright course you 
have begun, and the Great Spirit shall bless you.” 

The scholars of Ellen, from the benefit of a good 
education, became elegant and useful members of 
socicty, and were lasting memorials of her benevo- 
lence. 

Mohaski, who had been studying with an eminent 
Divine, was ordained a Missionary to his benighted 
brethren ; and his native forests soon echoed the 
« glad tidings of great joy ;” and in after life he fre- 
quently observed— 

** Revenge is stamped on the Indian character, but 
the Christian motto is Gaatirune.” 

T'ime, swift time, from years his moments stealing, 

Unperceiv’d, hath sober manhood brought ; 

Truth, her pure and humble forms revealing, 

T inges-fancy’s fairy dreams with thought ; 

Till the heart, no longer prone to roam, 

Loves, loves best, the quiet bliss of home. 


Mon tTscomeERY. 





FROM THE FREE PRESS. 
VILLAGE RECOLLECTIONS. 
xo. 1, 

Some few years since a circumstance occurred 
which overwhelmed in sorrow and affliction a family 
of respectability in this place, and excited public 
feelings of indignation at the author. The hero had 
recently came into the place; he was bred to the 
profession of physick, in one of the northern coun- 
ties, and had married an amiable girl, whose parents, 
at the time, lived in one of our adjoining counties at 
the west. They soon after, however, removed to this 
place ; and here their son-in-law and daughter came 
to reside with them. He was intelligent, and stood 
high, as a young man of talents, in the profession 
which he followed ; and his conduct was such as 
elicited the feelings of the public in his favor. He 
became a member of all the charitable associations in 
the village, and evinced a moral course of conduct 
that appeared praiseworthy, as setting an example 
for others to follow. As a father and husband, there 
was none that showed a tender and affection- 
ate heart; and but few young men, at this time, 
stood higher in the estimation of the public, as pos- 
sessing fine feelings of sensibility. It is true, he was 
poor ; but his honesty,gnd integrity were undoubted; 
and, as such, he might have maintained an unsullied 
character, and adorned the society in which he fhov- 
ed ; but whether embarrassed beyond the hope of 
relief in his pecuniary concerns, or whether themat- 
ural depravity of human nature, induced him totom- 
mit an act, which, if found out, would stamp an eter- 
nal stigma upon his name, is unknown: yet he pre- 
tended business away from home, and left his family 
and friends to be absent for a few 
dreaming what business he had 
the evening of the day, however, on which he start- 
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ed, one of our citizens had a horse taken from his 
stable, and the customary measures were used to de- 
tect the thief, and bring to justice the lawless mis- 
creant, who had robbed a le citizen. 

A few days elapsed, and the worthy family, par- 
ticularly the wife of our absent gentleman, were in 
daily expectation of his return. In the mean time 
our fellowscitizen, who had lost his property, re- 
ceived intelligence that his horse was found, and the 
thief on his way to the village, in charge of the prop- 
tr officer. This gladdening intelligence was ac- 
companied with the name of the robber, who was no 
other than the young gentleman who had stood so 
high in the estimation of our villagers. News of 
mighty tempests, and destruction by the war of ele- 
ments ; defeats of armies, in which countless slain 
strew the field of battle ; and intelligence of the rag- 
ing of pestilence, famine and distress, may often cause 
human nature to shudder at their recital ; and indi- 
viduals may more or Jess feel for the distresses of 


» their fellow-mortals, caused .by such events; but 


here was a youthful wife, with smiling babes around 

cr, about to receive, for the first time, the heart- 
rending intelligence, that ber husband was a crimin- 
al—branded with the foul stain of a horse thief, and 
in the hands of justice. 

For him who had committed the act, there was but 
one sentiment—that of universal indignation ; but 
for her who was the partner of his bosom—her, who, 
by this blow, was to be made wretched, there was a 
feeling of sympathy which pervaded all. It was for 
her sake, that a secret satisfaction was felt the morn- 
ing after, when a report came among us, that her 
husband had escaped from the hands of justice, when 
within a few miles of the village. 

He fled to Canada, that reeepticle.of rogues, who 
escape from punishment, andflee the States: ’n that 
country his conduct was suehy afterwards, asinduced 
all to suppose that the foregoing was his:-first and on- 
ly act of the kind, But by this wicked circumstance, 
how were the hopes of an amiable and respectable 
family suddenly saddened with a gloom, and their ex- 
pectations of him crushed—they mourned, in silence, 
the error of him who had fastened a stain upoa him- 
self, which the tears of penitence could not wholly 
efface. 

This family, soon after, removed to Canada, and 
since that period, death has numbered the most of 
them, together with our among the departed 
spirits to another world. 

If oblivion could have erltrouded the regajlection 
of the bitter anguish which the errors of this son and 
husband caused to his parents and tender wife, the 
wound which this event ‘to them might have 
been cicatrized ; but, lingered and 
brooded in silent sorrow, .at the lost reputation in one 
who was entwined around their hearts—one who, by 
an inconsiderate act, had forfeited the insulted laws 
of his country, and been compelled to flee the land 
that gave him birth, to another government, —_ 
the reach of our nation. 

MISUNDERSTANDING. 
4 husband expectorate ”” said an apoth- 
, in this towlto « poor Irish woman, who long 
visited his shop for her sick husband. “ Hapect to 
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ale! yer honor aul sure, Guhuad aaa 
pect to ate—he’s nothing at all to ate!” The hu- 
mane man sent a large basin of mixture from a tureen 
of soup, then smoking on his table. 


ANOTHER. ’ 

A gentleman had a dog named Jno : a friend meet- 
ing him with it, one day, asked him its name ; to 
which he replied, J—no. 1 suppose you do, said his 
frind ; and if you tell me, J shall know, too. 

LEGAL REFINEMENT. 

The coroners’ inquest having set on the body of a 
young man, who hanged himself in a fit of love 
phrenzy, brought in their verdict—‘‘died by the 
visitation of Cupid.” 








POETRY. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
THE WREATH; NO. 1. 
TO MISS M. H. P. 
On her asking me why I appeared melancholy—bidding 
me be cheerful. 

And dost thou ask thy hapless friend, in sorrow, 

To force his heart to dwell on other themes— 
And from the fancyings of the future, borrow 

Hopes as delusive as the midnight dreams ? 


Fain would I flee the canker-worm of sadness, 
‘That now around my feeble frame doth twine : 
Mars every hope of future joy and gladness, 
And leaves a blightning mildew in this heart of 
mine. 
Oh ! if I could, I’d live in childhood’s lightness, 
And dwell on joy, in all my future lays ; 
And then, elated by the world’s false brightness, 
Forget the past, and hope for happy days. 


But no—this glittering world, and all its pleasure, 
No longer bears a luring charm for me, 
For I must seek, in sorrow, yet, a treasure, 
Whose power, alone, can bid that sorrow flee. 
OMICRON. 


THE MUSIC OF POESY. 

She dwells on the brow of the dark craggy mountain, 
Where the thunder of cataract tumbles below ; 
And she bathes in the streams of the crystalline foun- 

tain, 
Unaw’d by the billows that rapidly flow. 


She is seen in the night, on the black tempest driven, 
When the sea-boy has given himself to despair ; 
When the lightning illumines the deep vault of heav- 

en, 


Her form is beheld in the tremulous glare. 


She is seen when the blasts on the billowy ocean, 
Heave the wide waste of waters in mountains of 
Waves ; 
On the vortex of ruin she pays her devotion, 
When the whirld-wind of tempest Gotpctedly 
raves. 


She sleeps on the down of the cygnet of Ganges ; 
Her cradle the winds, and her curtain the sky ; 
On ‘her pillow of fame, in the wild dream, she rang- 


es, 
And many a tear-drop illumines her eye. 


By the pale light of Luna, in sorrow she wanders, 
When Sol, in his splendor, sinks down in the west; 

O’er the tomb of affection all lonely she ponders, 
And sighs for the heart that has sunk to its rest. 


She is heard in the temples where proud grandeur 
crumbles, 
Where the owl and the raven pour forth their wild 
straines, 
Where silence, dark silence, eternally slumbers, 
And the night of the tomb, in their solitude reigns. 


On the banks of the stream, where the dash of the 
billow 
Breaks over the rock in its silvery foam— 
She plays on the harp, ’neath the wind-beaten wil- 
low, 
And sighs for the pleasures of country and home. 


She sings her best song to her unhappy lover, 
Who has fled to the battle thro’ dangers afar ; 
O! she breathes out her soul to her pitiless rover, 
And startles to hear the loud thunders of war. 


On the towering tree, she engraves his remem- 
brance, 
When sorrow from madness sinks down to de- 
spair ; 
And she crushes her lyre, the sweet soul of her sem- 
blance, 
While demons of prejudice laugh thro’ the air. 
MILFORD BARD. 





TO 


Forget not, Love, oh! ne’er forget 
That rich and glorioussummer eve ! 
It lives within my memory yet— 
It never shall my memory leave ; 
But oft return and always bring “ 
The balm of gladness on its wing. 


Beneath your feet my seat I made, 
And watch’d the witchery of your eye ; 
I mark’d the smile, that round you play’d, 
And heard your accents’ melody ; 
Oh ! who would say, ’twas strange, I deem’d, 
Never a fairer evening beam’d. 


*Tis present now—the moon arisen, 
Yet lingers over Ocean’s bed, 

While o’er the cloudless vault of heaven 
A rolling flood of light is spread ; 

The wearied eye can hardly brook 





Upon the glorious scene to look. 
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No eye has seen a lovelier night, , 
So bright and balmy, clear and still, 

Since first from Chaos sprang the light, 
Obedient to its maker’s will ; * 

And yonder 4olitary star 

Did wheel on high his radient car. 


Forge* not, Love, the wreath I wove, 
And hung upon the oaken tree, 
A tribute of the new-born love 
Which yet my heart conceals for thee 5 
Alas ! that lips must never tell 
The secret, eyes reveal so well. 


1 hung the wreath upon an oak, 
And with a pin 1 made it fast ; 
The storm by night its circle broke, 
And cast its fragments on the blast ; 
And when the light of morning shone, 
The pin remain’d—remains alone. 


As season after season flies, 
Full oft that oak its leaves shall shed, 
And taller yet its top shall rise, 
And broader yetits branches spread, 
And yet full many a youth and maid, 
When skies are bright, shall seek their shade. 


Age must its verdant honors sear, 
But in its vitals buried deep ; 
And deeper yet with every year, 
The pin its place shall firmly keep ; 
And only lose its station when 
Its trunk to atoms moulds again. 


Thus firm is fixed the secret love 
Which in my heart I keep for thee ; 
The storm may come, but shall not move, 
Or aught impair its constancy ; 
But each succeeding season’s roll 
Shall fix it deeper in my soul. 





FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
SONNET. 


Lady, thy beauty and sweet innocence, 
Exert o’er one a captivating power— 
A deeper, soul commanding influence, 
Than e’er is felt from spring’s most lovely flower. 


There’s loveliness, and beauty, in the rose, 
Bedeck’d with colors of the fairest hue, 

When the bright beam of morning o’er it throws 
Its radiance, sparkling on the ambient dew : 


This flower is but an emblem of those charms, 
That, blushing, play on modest woman’s cheek ; 
Though delicate, and fair, it cannot speak 

Such language, as both animates and warms 
The heart, enamor’d with thy polish’d mind : 
Lady, in thee, the virtues are combin’d. 


March 30th. 


The following verse was written on the marriage 
of Mr. Wheat to Miss Lilley : 


Hymen, to make his fame complete, 
The Lilley’s name has chang’d to W heat : 








And now, though poverty should haunt, — 
This pair, for Wheat, shall never want. 
Ee eed 
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A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE. 

A curious typographical error occurred the other 
day, in an eastern paper. In noticing the severity of 
the weather a/ Jamaica Plaines, the compositor stat- 
ed that “the mercury stood in a glass of Jamaica, at 
16 degrees below zero !” 


THE LEFT STOCKING. 

Although it may be thought by many very singu- 
lar how we obtained our knowledge—yet we assert 
it, as a fact, that Ladies ahvays pull off the left stock- 
ing last. Alexandria Gazette. 


TOBACCO. 

By the salutary code of “ Connecticut Blue Laws,” 
the use of tobacco was prohibited to all under the 
age of twenty-one—and not to be used by those who 
were older, unless “they had been accustomed 
thereto,” or unless some one skilled in physic should 
give a certificate that the use thereof was necessary. 
Andeven thena license was necessary from the 
court. And after being thus fortified with docu- 
ments, it was ordered that no man within the colony 
should “take any tobacco, publicly, in the street, 
highways, or any barn yards, or upon training days, 
in any open place, under the penalty of six-pence for 
each offence.” This law, says the New-York Spec- 
tator, ought never to have been repealed ; or, rath- 
er, the law respecting kissing should have been so 
modified that no girl should have been fined, un- 
less she allowed herself to be kissed by a tobacco 
chewer. 


SINGULAR CHARACTER. 

A late English paper states, that there is now ex- 
hibiting, at Ditcheat, a remarkable instance of the 
power of habit to remedy the effects of nature. A 
farmer, named Kingston, who was born without arms, 
is enabled to accomplish with his feet all those pur- 
poses for which hands are generally employed. He 
shaves himself with the greatest facility, writes a bold 
legible character, and performs all the manual la- 
bors of the farm. He isan admirable bowler, and 
for throwing the stick at the snuff-boxes, as practised 
at country fairs—he has no equal, and should dis- 
putes arise in the course of the game, he can defend 
his right with the power if not with the arms of a 
Crib. He was sometime since married to a second 
wife, and, as might be supposed, the ceremony was 
attended by an immense concourse, who were de- 
lighted at the manner in which he took the hand of 
his wife, placed the ring on her finger, and signed 
the register with his foot. He has had offers of a 
liberal description to tempt him to exhibit himself ; 
but he values his liberty with an Englishman’s spirit, 
and cannot be induced to submit to the necessary 
confinement on any terms. 


The first volume of the ‘* History of Napoleon,” 
by the “Great Unknown,” was published and cir- 
culating in London on the 3d of February last. 
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On Tuesday last; Albert 8. Field was arraigned 
before this Court, charged with the murder of Jona- 
than Gray, on the 20th of Sept. last, the particulars 
of which were given in the Museum a few days after. 
The trial occupied the attention of the Court until 
Thursday afterrioon, when the jury returfied a ver- 
dict of involuntary manslaughter. General Greene, 
the Attorney-General, conducted the prosecution for 
the State ; and Joseph L. ‘Tillinghast and John Whip- 


+ 


ple, Esqrs. managed the defence. The prosecution” 


and defence were conducted with great abilty, 
and were listed to with intense interest, by a 
“large and respectable audience.” The punishi- 
ment, is fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the Court. Sentence has not yet [Friday afternoon] 
been passed. 

A full Report of the trial has been made by Mr. 
Hallett, which will be published in the early part of 
next week. 























MARRIED, 


In Taunton, Mr. Samuel T. Kennard, of Easton, 


Maryland, to Miss Amelia H. Shepard—Mr. Aaron 
Dean to Miss Nancy M. Austin, both of that town. 

In New-York, Eugene Malibran, Esq. to Miss Ma- 
rie F, Garcia, of the Italian Opera Company. 




















DIED, 

In this town, March 24th, John Clarke, son of Mr. 
Menzie Sweet, in the 3d ycar of his age. 

On Sunday evening last, Mrs. Selina Wilde Ar- 
nold, relict of the late Col. Salmon Arnold, aged 51. 

On Sunday evening last, Mr. James Chambers, 
aged 63. 

On Sunday evening , Mr. Pardon Hawkins, 
in the 4¥'th year of his age. 

In Johnston, March 22d, Peleg Fiske, Esq. in the 
57th year of his age—a firm believer in the final sal- 
vation of the whole h race. 

In Seekonk, Maré 16, Mrs. Polly Bullock, widow 
of the late Calvin Bullock, aged 62. 

In New-York, on Monday evening, in the 78th 
year of his age, Don Thomas Stoughton, His Cath- 
olic Majesty’s Consul for the State of New-York. 








(7? New subscribers for the Lapres Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents m, by 
pxyjng the same within three motiths the time 





of subscribing. 
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